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As to the material of which balloons are made, cotton has one drawback, in that it is not the lightest material that can be used. That, of course, is gold-beater's skin, the cost of which puts it out of the question for nearly everything but military needs, where considerations of expense have to be sacrificed to the one aim of utility. Gold-beater's skin has for years been used by Great Britain in military balloons, but is now being supplanted by other materials. Silk, is a very good fabric in point of lightness and gas-retaining capacity, but it soon deteriorates. A cotton balloon should stand three years' usage and still remain in good condition.
The cordage varies from the size of ordinary twine in the upper part of the net to that of a clothes-line, about a third of an inch in diameter, as it reaches the hoop, and runs therefrom to support the car. It should be of the best hemp. The necessity for strength is obvious when one remembers that the cordage has to support, in the larger balloons, a weight of more than a ton. The hoop is an important feature. Built of white ash in four separate rings, spliced together and strengthened by a steel core, it is almost impossible for it to break. The hoop is often made of wood, strengthened by steel cord wound round it.
The strength and durability of a balloon's basket and tackle have often been demonstrated in a startling way.
In a gentle breeze they have come into contact with buildings and pulled walls over. The author took part in a descent in Russia in a gale, when the basket was hurled against a bank in a wind of sixty miles an hour, and although the shock was so violent as almost to stun the aeronauts, the basket simply bent to the strain, and it even endured a terrific drag over ground for half a mile without sustaining damage.
The trail-rope of a balloon serves a variety of purposes, its chief use being to preserve equilibrium at a low